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compromised no one but myself! Has one the right to be rash for any
but oneself?

IS September

The case of Einstein, however, remains most peculiar; it is as a
German that he refused to take up arms. If he consents to take arms
today, he does so as an expatriate and to fight against his own coun-
try, the threat of which he is well qualified to judge sufficiently. We
must listen to him, and also when he says that his feeling remains the
same. In both of these declarations, although they seem to contradict
each other, he has it in for the idea of Fatherland. (I mean the idea
of Fatherland as the nationalists understand it: that form of idolatry.)

8 October

For too long now I have forgotten the art of being happy. My head
is full of a heap of dreadful "whereases." The simplest happiness is
permitted to too few people. The wailing and protest of the others
cover all the harmonies of earth and heaven. Telling myself that I can
do nothing about it does not keep me from hearing them.

Cuverville? 27 October

Would the man who is favored by unjust fate dare say that he can
do nothing about it? For a long time, without suspecting it, did I not
take advantage of poverty? Is it not what others lacked that allowed
me to lack nothing? Those advantages that blinded me, that permitted
my thoughtlessness, I vomit them. I can no longer resign myself to
being happy.

I have loved Racine's lines above all other literary productions. I
admire Shakespeare tremendously; but with Racine I feel an emotion
that Shakespeare never gives me: that of perfection. Jean S., in a very
interesting discussion, reproaches Racine's characters with not going
on living once the curtain has fallen, whereas those of Shakespeare,
he says very justly, appear for a moment before the footlights, but we
feel that they do not end there and that we could find them again, be-
yond the stage. But I just happen to like that exact limitation, that non-
protruding from the frame, that sharpness of outline. Shakespeare,
doubtless, is more human; but something quite different is involved
here: the triumph of a sublime fitness, a delightful harmony in which
everything enters in and contributes, which fully satisfies at one and
the same time intelligence, heart, and senses. Man and nature, in his
wind-swept plays, all poetry laughs, weeps, and vibrates in Shake-
speare; Racine is at th$ summit of art,